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THE HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY. 


The high school library and the qualification and training of high school 


librarians have become so important a feature of library economy through- 


out the state that we are emphasizing in this number these and related 
subjects. Superintendents and principals as well as all teachers interested 
in the high school library will be interested to know what are the facil- 
ities within the state for the training of the ‘‘teacher-librarian’’ who has 
become so essential an individual under the ruling of the state department 
of education. We believe this ruling constitutes one of the most important 
steps in the advance of educational organization in the state and the Li- 


brary Commission is doing everything within its power to give it effect. 
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THE ENLARGED PROGRAM. 


Let us get together behind the enlarged A. L. A. program, all of us, in- 
eluding school librarians, with all our strength. We may think it has de- 
fects, we may differ as to details—for example as to the location of the 
A. L. A. headquarters—but the big purpose in the program challenges us 
to loyalty and admonishes us to forget differences and defects, if they exist, 
and to unite in one big, continuous, enthusiastic effort to put the program 


across with a bang. 


Reprints of Booklist. There are 
available to Wisconsin libraries a 
limited number of reprints of the 
Bulletin’s ‘‘Selected list of current 
books.’’ If an extra copy or two 
would be useful in book selection 
work, for clubs, for newspaper book 
notes, or otherwise, a request from 
such a library to be placed on the 
monthly mailing list would be gladly 
honored. 


‘*Give and take page.’’ The Wis- 
consin Library Association at its 
annual meeting decided that it 
would be desirable to have a page 
of this Bulletin used as an open 
forum for discussion and comments 
by Wisconsin librarians. The com- 
mission gladly grants space for this 
purpose in the Bulletin. The chair- 
man of the special committee ap- 
pointed by the Association, Miss 
Little, of the Watertown Publie Li- 
brary is to act as editor of the page 
which the committee has denomin- 
ated the ‘‘Give and take’’ page. 
The sentiments expressed upon this 
page will, of course, not emanate 
from the Commission itself, conse- 
quently the Commission is not to be 
held responsible for them. 





Recognition of librarianship, The 
library board of the Watertown 
Public Library has come to the con- 
clusion, which is logically inevitable, 
that the librarian of the city ranks 
with the high school teacher of the 
highest grade and should receive 
recognition and compensation ac- 
cordingly. Any successful librarian 
must be professionally trained, must 
know something at least superfici- 
ally of almost all branches of human 
knowledge, deals with children and 
adults, with men and women, with 
members of all professions and oc- 
cupations, must have good business 
ability, is held responsible for the 
custody of public property, and is 
the servant of the public at all times. 
She occupies a field broader than 
any teacher and must possess per- 
sonality and capacities more eom- 
manding and more versatile. It 
seems to us that the least that can 
be asked is that she rank with the 
high school teacher. 


Training for high school libra- 
rians. Following the wise ruling of 
the state department of education 
that each high school must employ 
a person with a minimum of library 
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training a demand for facilities for 
obtaining such training arose. The 
Library School responded to this de- 
mand by offering during the school 
year in connection with the depart- 
ment of education in the University 
of Wisconsin a two-fifths course in 
library science—two lecture periods 
each week of the school year with 
ddditional time for preparation and 
practice work. A number insuff- 
cient to meet the needs of the high 
schools took this course. Then the 
Library School opened its summer 
session of 1919 to a limited number 
of these so-called ‘‘teacher-libra- 
rian’’ students. Still these facilities 
supplemented by the correspondence 
course offered by the University Ex- 
tension Division have proven inade- 
quate. The Library Commission 
has, therefore, deemed it necessary 
to announce at this time that for 
the summer session of 1920 it will 
enlarge the instructional capacity 
of the Library School and will open 
it to a large number wishing to take 
the library work looking toward 
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high school librarianship. More de- 
tailed information is given elsewhere 
in this issue. Those contemplating 
the course should signify their in- 
tention at the earliest possible date 
so that quarters, equipment, and in- 
struction suited to the number tak- 
ing the course may be arranged for. 


Children’s work. Mrs. Caroline 
Burnite Walker, formerly director 
of Children’s work in the Cleveland 
Public Library, has consented to re- 
peat the course of ten lectures in 
Children’s work which she gave last 
spring. She will spend the week of 
January 19-24 at the Library School, 
and librarians and assistants in the 
state who are interested in children’s 
work, are invited to attend the series 
of lectures. The subjects are: 

The program of a children’s department 

The management and training of children 

Books about children 

Equipment 

Books for little children 

Books for younger children 
How to judge fiction for boys and girls 
Historical stories 


The reading of boys 
The reading of girls 
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THE WISCONSIN HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER-LIBRARIAN MOVEMENT 


By O. S. Rice, Supervisor of School Libraries, 


State Department of Public 


Instruction. 


As most readers of the Bulletin are 
aware, the high school teacher-librarian 
requirement made by the State Depart- 
ment of Education went into effect at 
the beginning of the present school year. 
To comply with this requirement each 
high school is expected to employ, as 
one member of the high school faculty, 
a teacher who has had a certain mini- 
mum of library training and who will 
spend at least part of her time in ad- 
ministering the high school library and 
in giving lessons on the use of books and 
libraries. High schools enrolling six 
hundred or more students are expected 
to employ a full-time librarian. Other 
high schools are expected to allow the 
equivalent of one class period per day 
for about every seventy-five students en- 
rolled. 

Why teacher-librarians? The readers 
of the Bulletin hardly need to be told 
why it was deemed necessary to make 
the high school teacher-—librarian re- 
quirement. Wisconsin high school libra- 
ries have been steadily growing for a 
number of years, until now the average 
high school library of the state has more 
than a thousand volumes, and many of 
them more than two thousand volumes. 
The organization of such a library and 
its proper administration and supervi- 
sion require a reasonable minimum of 
library training. Then there is the great 
need of instruction in the use of books 
and libraries. Without the teacher-—li- 
brarian requirement there could be no 
progress to speak of, either in the or- 
ganization and management of the high 
school libraries or in their use. 

The necessity of caring for the library 
needs of the children in the elementary 
grades is as important as in the case of 
the high school. 
high schools of the state are closely con- 
nected as to supervision with the ele- 
mentary grades, the latter being usually 


The majority of the 


housed in the same building with the 
high school. In many schools. the 
teacher—librarian will very likely in the 
near future be asked to supervise the 
library work in the grades. In fact, 
such supervision has already begun in a 
number of the smaller school systems 
of the state. We have here an added 
reason, and an important one, for the 
teacher—librarian requirement. 

Qualification of the teacher—librarian. 
The general rule is that the high school 
teacher-librarian is to have a general 
education which would entitle her to re- 
ceive a state certificate to teach in a 
high school. This implies normal school 
or college graduation or the equiva- 
lent. The educational qualifications are 
stressed for the reason that the teacher— 
librarian, for obvious reasons, should be 
as well educated as other members of 
the high school faculty and for the fur- 
ther reason that she is expected to do 
considerable teaching. The only excep- 
tion with regard to such general educa- 
tional qualifications regularly made ap- 
ply to persons who are graduates of the 
full course of an approved library 
school. 

Supplying the demand. Inasmuch as 
there are about 385 high schools in the 
state, it has been a difficult undertaking 
to provide teacher—librarians for all of 
them. The Wisconsin Library School, 
which is administered under the joint 
auspices of the Free Library Commis- 
sion and the University of Wisconsin, 
has for the past three or tour years 
offered a course for teacher—librarians 
requiring two recitations per week 
throughout the year with accompanying 
preparatory and practical work. This 
has become the minimum standard for 
other courses for teacher—librarians. 
The following colleges located in the 
state now offer courses for teacher libra- 
rians on the optional plan: Beloit Col- 
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lege, Carroll College, Lawrence College, 
Milwaukee-Downer College, and Ripon 
College. Five of the state normal 
schools offer such a course; namely, Mil- 
waukee, Platteville, Oshkosh, Stevens 
Point, and Superior. Summer school 
courses are offered by the Wisconsin Li- 
brary School, the Eau Claire Normal 
School, 
School. 

Since, however, courses for teacher-li- 
brarians, as a rule, are optional, and 
since traditional courses and their pro- 
ponents naturally as yet exert an oft- 
times undue influence in the electing of 


courses, there was not a sufficient num- 


ber of persons who elected the teacher— 
librarian course in these various institu- 
tions to even approximately meet the 
demand when the requirement went into 
effect. Unless, therefore, some other 
agency could have been found to prepare 
teacher-librarians it would have been 
impossible, for years to come, to make 
effective the teacher—librarian require- 
ment. To meet the emergency it was 
suggested to the Extension Division of 
the University of Wisconsin that a cor- 
respondence course be offered to prepare 
teacher-librarians. This the Extension 


Division, with its commendable readi- 


ness to serve the state, was glad to do. 
The course was first offered about a year 
ago and since then over two hundred 
high school teachers have been enrolled. 

Meeting the requirement. At the be- 
ginning of the school year most of the 
high schools of the state either had a 
teacher-librarian with at least tre mini- 
mum required qualifications or had 
some teacher taking the correspondence 
course. The few remaining schools are 
rapidly coming ‘into line.” Owing to 
the shortage in the supply of teacher— 
librarians, extensions of time until later 
in the school year for fully meeting the 
requirement have been frequently asked 
and freely granted. The beginning of 
next school year will doubtless find prac- 
tically all high schools meeting the re- 
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quirement from the start. Owing to the 
fact that about one-fourth of the high 
school teachers leave the profession an- 
nually and a still larger proportion 
change their positions, one hundred or 
more new teacher—librarians will be 
needed each year. The institutions now 
offering courses for teacher—librarians 
can meet this need readily. 

Library training for high school 
teachers. It would be of much advan- 
tage to the cause of education if all high 
school teachers, especially of English 
and history, were to take such a mini- 
mum course, even though most of them 
would not act as teacher-librarians. 
The Milwaukee Normal School makes 
this course a requirement of all its stu- 
dents preparing to teach in high schools. 
The spread of such a practice, even in 
part, would of course greatly increase 
the demand for library training. And 
to some extent that is likely to happen. 

Cooperation. In a number of commu- 
nities the teacher—librarian requirement 
has brought about a closer cooperation 
between the school library and the pub- 
lic library. At Hayward, for example, 
the same person is both high school Ii- 
brarian and public librarian, spending 
half the day in the high school library 
and the other half day, or its equivalent, 
in the public library. Such arrange- 
ments will no doubt increase in number, 
and as the situation becomes better un- 
derstood by all concerned the arrange- 
ment will be made increasingly effective. 

The school people of the state have 
warmly welcomed the teacher-librarian 
requirement and are doing all in their 
power to put it into effect in such a way 
that it will bring about the purposes for 
which it was intended. In this move- 
ment the schools need the hearty coop- 
eration of public librarians, and this 
they are receiving. The Free Library 
Commission has been especially helpful 
in promoting the success of this forward 
movement in education. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL COURSE FOR TEACHER-LIBRARIANS 


By Winifred L. Davis, Instructor, Library School of the University of 
Wisconsin. 


Needed instruction in use of libraries. 
Instruction in the intelligent use of 
books and of libraries is the right of 
every boy and girl in our public schools. 
Without it much of the good in our 
teaching ends with graduation; with it 
the pupil has an additional asset 
whether as a student he uses it in the 
normal school and college, or whether 
through his own efforts he endeavors 
later to continue his education. 

Librarians have realized the need or 
this intelligent use of the public library. 
And they have undertaken and carried 
out successful programs of instruction 
in the schools. It is therefore an ac- 
knowledged need, and a splendid ruling 
that there should be a librarian in every 
high school, whether as a teacher-libra- 
rian, or as a full time one. 

Special preparation to meet need, 
With this need recognized, we must de- 
mand high standards. There should 
be adequate preparation. Our aormal 
schools, colleges and state university are 
aiming to meet this by giving special 
instruction in library science. 

Course at the University of Wisconsin. 
What the Wisconsin university summer 
school gives to prospective teacher-libra- 
rians is mainly along the line of ac- 
cepted library methods, and more par- 
ticularly these methods adapted to 
school library requirements. For this 
reason a distinction has been made be- 
tween the course offered librarians of 
public libraries, and that for school li- 
brarians. 

Mechanical and technical work made 
practical. The work is very briefly de- 
scribed. A course in library economy 
brings out the routine by which, through 
purely mechanical processes, books are 
made ready for use. Practice in classi- 
fying shows the student concretely how 
easily and quickly a library collection 





may be grouped according to subject, 
and in cataloguing how much more ac- 
cessible is made the subject matter of 
the books. In order to make this prac- 
tical and thorough books are selected 
from approved lists, and the books 
which they will have to work with in 
their libraries. The catalogue caras 
handed in are carefully revised and re- 
turned. The student upon leaving the 
school has a card catalogue completely 
corrected through revision. In addition, 
the rules for cataloguing and the Dewey 
Decimal system of classification are 
completely annotated by means of notes 
taken at lectures. Another part of the 
routine is practice given on sample 
forms of all records required. These 
are likewise corrected and revised. In 
other words, there is no mechanical de- 
tail in the routine of the work; there is 
no record used, but that become familiar 
to the student through actual use, or 
through carrying out the formal process. 

It is not long before these teachers 
see the possibility of their school libra- 
ries, disorganized and in no condition 
for efficient work taking on form and 
comeliness; and the smallest collection 
of books becoming a working collection. 

Administration of the school library 
studied. With such a prospect, there is 
added incentive in the study of adminis- 
tration. In this course are taken up the 
equipment of the school library, and the 
general management. Various problems 
are discussed, such as discipline; the 
relation of the library to other depart- 
ments of the school; ways and means 
of making it an important factor in 
school life. 

Reference work with problems. In 
the reference work emphasis is placed 
upon the intelligent use of reference 
books. Regarded as tools the librarian 
must be familiar with them in order to 
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use them with authority. The text used 
is the pamphlet edition of Reference 
guides that should be known and how to 
use them, by Florence M. Hopkins. First 
studying carefully the pamphlet, Parts 
of a book, we endeavor to apply to all 
reference books studied the principles 
set forth. These become our lines of 
attack, or approach. In other words, in 
every reference book, the title page, the 
table of contents, the index, the preface, 
the introduction, all or a part, have 
some information or arrangement, a 
knowledge of which will add to a more 
intelligent use of the book. In addition 
of course are the special features of 
each book. 

This method of study, with problems, 
is applied to dictionaries, encyclopaedias, 
atlases, yearbooks, handbooks, indexes, 
such as the Indexes to periodical litera- 
ture, concordances, gazeteers, and others. 

Selecting books and guiding pupil’s 
reading. Our course in books and read- 
ing has for its aim the study in selection 
of books for the school library, in order 
that there may be a well balanced col- 
lection, and also one that meets the 
needs of all the departments in the 
school. A second aim is to study how 
best to interest the juvenile and older 
high school students in good books: 
The reading list is discussed. What 
shall we take into consideration in mak- 
ing such a list? What books shall we 
open up to the boys and girls who have 
no reading background? Then there is 
the reading of the adolescent. There 
are the mediocre books from which to 
make selections. 

These problems and many others send 
them to examine their aids in book se- 
lection—the Township list, the Books for 
high school libraries, A. L. A. Booklist, 
and other special lists. It is required 
that most of the books be examined. 

Instruction to be given to pupils in 
our schools. When we have reached a 
climax in the various courses, when the 
members of the class have become 
rather familiar with methods, processes, 
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and possibilities, it seems the best time 
to bring out in our administration 
course, direction regarding the instruc- 
tion they themselves are to give pupils 
on the use of the library. 

This is presented to them in such 
form that a minimum amount of instruc- 
tion may be given to meet the inade- 
quate conditions of a school. But‘ on 
the other hand, in the form from which 
a librarian may branch out to meet a 
more pretentious or elaborate program 
of instruction. 

This is the kernel of the whole course, 
to our mind. We have accumulated a 
great mass of details from which we are 
to project in the simplest form possible, 
and yet in the most comprehensive, a 
plan of instruction in the use of books 
and libraries, which the mind of a high 
school student can quickly grasp, and 
put into everyday use. What is more 
gratifying, it is something he will un- 
doubtedly practice for the rest of his 
life. It does not end with the course of 
instruction, nor with the end of school 
days. 

Outside talks and lectures planned 
for. Not least valuable do we consider 
some of the opportunities we have dur- 
ing the summer to hear those teacher- 
librarians who may be in Madison. Two 
lectures at least we plan to have given 
by members from the school library sec- 
tion of the state department of public 
instruction. The students thereby gain 
a conception of school library work from 
various angles. 

Value of library training to teachers. 
The fact that the classes have been made 
up largely of teachers has added zest 
and interest to the work. There is no 
doubt but that to add a knowledge of 
library methods to the equipment of a 
teacher is to add cubits to one’s stature; 
a new tool is gained whereby all others 
are used more skillfully; and what is 
more important opportunity is given for 
increased service in our big educational 
program. 
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Library School Course of Study 


The subjects in the summer schoo! 
course for teacher-librarians are as fol- 
lows: 

Cataloguing, including alphabeting, 

23 lessons, with practice. 

Decimal classification and book num- 
bers, 10 lessons with practice. 

Reference work, including public 
documents, 12 lessons, 

Books and reading, 12 lectures, with 
problems. 

School library administration, includ- 
ing general problems of administra- 
tion, equipment, and plans for giv- 
ing instruction in the use of books 
and libraries, 12 lectures with col- 
lateral reading. 
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Library economy, including book buy- 
ing, accessioning, withdrawals, 
shelf-listing, and mechanical prac- 
tice, 10 lectures, and practice. 

Binding and mending, 2 lectures and 
practice. 

Special lectures are also planned for, 
to be given by others outside of the 
faculty. 

The course is open to all who hold a 
state certificate or license to teach in 
high schools or who have the educa- 
tional and other qualifications which will 
entitle them to receive such state certifi- 
cate or license. 

Notify Preceptor, Library School, 
Madison, Wis. of any intention to take 
the course. 





EXTENSION DIVISION CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 


The extension division of the Univer- 
sity offers a correspondence course to 
prospective teacher-librarians. 

The course is divided into 32 assign- 
ments as follows: 

a. Librarian; housing; equipment 

2-3. Book selection 

4, Ordering of books; library 
handwriting; preparation of 
books for the shelves 


5. Accessioning; printed parts of 
a book 
6-7. Classification 
8. Book numbers and care of the 
shelves 
9-20. Cataloging 
21, Shelf list; inventory; with- 
drawals 
22 Loan system; care of books 


23-28. Reference 





29. Magazines and newspapers; de- 
bating aids 
30. Public documents, pamphlets, 


and clippings 
31-32. Teaching the use of the school 
library 

Final examination (Questions sent by 
instructor to a iocal school official or 
public librarian who conducts the exam- 
ination.) 

The regular fee of 50c an assignment 
or $16.00 is charged. 

Every student must have access to 
books in a public library or high school 
library while studying assignments in 
book selection, cataloging, and refer- 
ence. Each assignment requires about 
four hours’ preparation. 

Communicate with the Extension Di- 
vision for further information. 








| 
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NOTES FROM SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


With a new emphasis placed upon school libraries, and the work of the teacher- 
librarian, it is interesting to learn what is being accomplished in this special field. 
The letters from school librarians, and from librarians of public libraries who are 
doing work with the schools, indicate great activity. Boys and girls becoming 
accustomed to well organized libraries, and receiving instruction on the use of 
those libraries must certainly be better prepared as students in our colleges and 


glad to record this school library news. 


Madison. The high school, like so 
many other schools this year, is over- 
crowded. The library, of course, shares 
the general lack of space. One way in 
which we gain a little extra space is by 
having the books for home reading in 
English shelved at the city library. Ev- 
ery pupil must take English and as part 
of his work must read a certain number 
of these books. This arrangement, 
therefore, makes it necessary for practi- 
cally every pupil in high school to have 
a card at the city library. Pupils thus 
acquire the “city library habit” and it 
was primarily for this reason that the 
separation in shelving was made. A pu- 
pil will not go to the school library after 


he leaves school, but if he has the habit,- 


he will go to the city library. 

The books for this English home read- 
ing are prepared for circulation by the 
high school librarian, but charging and 
discharging are done by the city library 
desk attendants. The books may be 
drawn only by high school pupils. The 
collection is kept on special shelves 
marked ‘‘Reserved for High School Pu- 
pils’. Near these shelves are postea 
lists of the books giving the number of 
points in credit allowed for each. These 
lists are thumbed so much that, even 
though frequently replaced, they were 
always soiled and ragged until we pasted 
them on cardboard and covered them 
with celluloid. This is a plan which we 
borrowed and it’s worth passing on. 

The lists which were prepared by the 
English department of the high school 
are in printed form and sell for ten 
cents. They may be obtained from the 
high school librarian.—Ruth Rice ’14. 


’ universities, and better fitted for whatever future work they undertake. We are 


La Orosse. At the present time, the 
high school library has an average daily 
attendance of three hundred. Library 
books, periodicals, pamphlets, and clip- 
pings serve in the school as an all im- 
portant factor in the preparation of 
many lessons. 

During the greater part of the month 
of October, the librarian instructs the 
various divisions of the Freshman Eng- 
lish class in the use of the library. An 
examination is given at the end of the 
course; those securing the highest 
grades are privileged to enter the li- 
brary at designated times during the 
semester to assist the librarian in the 
work of reading shelves, arranging peri- 
odicals, etc. Many strive to secure ex- 
ceptionally fine marks and, incidentally, 
learn to be perfectly ‘‘at home” in the 
library. 

The public library shows a fine spirit 
of cooperation inasmuch as books spe- 
cially desired by teachers for the use of 
their students may be loaned for an in- 
definite time and placed on special re- 
serve shelves in the high school library. 
When the high school library cannot 
meet the need of the student or the 
teacher, that individual is directed to 
the public library—Maud V. Dickin- 
son ’18. 

Marshfield. The city schools are plan- 
ning this year a program of reference 
work that includes the cooperation of 
the public library more than ever. The 
high school librarian is assistant at the 
public library and does reference work 
for all school children three nights a 
week at the public library. Assignment 
slips have been prepared for the teach- 
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ers and the special topics, assigned to 
individuals or an entire class, are sent 
to the library in advance of the pupils, 
so that the material is ready for them. 

In the high school library inventory 
has been taken and many books dis- 
carded or withdrawn. New furniture, 
including tables and chairs in antique 
oak, and a desk for the librarian has 
been installed. Many new magazines 
have been added to the former list and 
the list includes about thirty periodicars 
of all kinds and Milwaukee and Chicago 
papers, beside local papers. The library 
is closed to the pupils in the morning, 
but is open in the afternoon until 4:30. 
Four pupils are assisting in the high 
school library for credit, receiving one- 
half credit for one hundred hours work. 
—Esther Wendell ’19. 

Kenosha. A library in the senior 
high school has been organized this fall 
with a full time librarian in charge. Its 
use by the students and teachers so far 
shows that there was a need for it and 
no doubt it will prove to be a very im- 
portant feature of the school. Plans are 
being made now for a class in library 
methods to be given next semester to 
train girls for work in the public library. 
A half credit will be given for the 
course. Besides that there will be gen- 
eral instruction given to all the students 
in the use of the library.—Helen Spense. 

Virogua. The high school library has 
been completely reorganized since tne 
opening of school. The books have been 
reclassified and marked with an oblong 
label so that they may be more easily 
distinguished at first sight from the 
books belonging to the public library. 
A required library reading credit has 
been added to the high school course of 
study. The list of books for this re- 
quirement has been compiled by the li- 
brarian with the help of the teacners 
and based upon the Wisconsin Reading 
Circle list. It is hoped that this will 
bring more of the young people to the 
library and promote a desire for better 
reading. Each student is required to 
read two books of non-fiction, two of 
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standard fiction and any other two on 
the list. 

Books needed by any class for refer- 
ence use which will be more available 
if placed in the school library are taken 
there from the public library and al- 
lowed to remain until the class is 
through with them. Other books from 
the school library are taken to the public 
library on Friday night for use over the 
week end.—Evelyn Osborn '19. 

Fond du Lac. The high school library 
is a branch of the city’s public library. 
This scheme seems to afford the best of 
opportunities for cooperation between 
high school and library. The high 
school librarian is at times on duty at 
the main library, thus making herself a 
part of both institutions. In this way 
it is easy for her to connect up her own 
work with that of the main library, and 
to discover all the resources from which 
she may borrow for the high school 
work. 

The high school library is used 
mainly for reference purposes although 
a considerable amount of circulating is 
also done. The books on the required 
reading lists are, for the most part, sup- 
plied by the main library and the pupils 
are sent there for them. This is es- 
pecially true of fiction, of which there is 
but a small collection at the high school. 

The reference work is such an impor- 
tant part of the high school curriculum 
that it has been considered necessary to 
instruct the students in the use of the 
library. This work has been under- 
taken by the librarian and talks are 
given by her through the medium of the 
English classes. The effect of this in- 
struction upon the pupils is very appar- 
ent in the systematic way in which they 
go about their reference work. These 
talks also include information about the 
public library and aim to teach the pu- 
Pils how to use any library intelligently. 
—Gertrude Rhodes. 

Darlington. Perhaps you may be in- 
terested in our method of teaching the 
Library science. As our curriculum is 
crowded, we teach the juniors and seni- 
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ors in one large class in the main as- 
sembly during a half hour study perioa 
on Thursdays and the other two classes 
together on Friday. Last week we had 
our regular six week test period and 
made out twenty-five questions that 
could be answered by one word or a 
number. With the aid of a dozen stu- 
dent helpers, we corrected the papers, 
one hundred seventy odd in less than an 
hour after school. I have the students 
keep note books and I’ve been able to 
grade those twice in the six weeks.— 
Olive McDermott, Summer ’19. 

Rockford, Tl. We have a Library 
Board of students which is very useful. 
There are three students appointed by 
study hall teachers to help each period 
—working 21 inall. They attend to the 
admit slips for attendance, and return 
the slips to the study hall. The Library 
Board also picks up the books left on 
the tables from the period before and 
shelves them. They are also supposed 
to help in discipline. 

One evening the school had parents’ 
night. Each teacher had her room fixed 
up showing the work done in her class. 
We had a book exhibit, and the Library 
Board made the posters. 

I have thought of having one issue of 
the school monthly paper as a library 
and book number with book reviews and 
articles by teachers and prominent citi- 
zens on what reading means to them. 

I have asked one of the librarians of 
the city library to talk to the faculty on 
what the city library has for the teach- 
ers.—Ruth M. Lathrop ’18. 


What the Superior Public Library is 
Doing for the Schools 


The school librarian of the public h- 
brary has general charge of school visits 
and story-telling. Five of the more dis- 
tant schools are visited once a week and 
story hours held. Generally stories are 
told to the kindergarten, first and sec- 
ond grades in one group; to the inter- 
mediate grades, sometimes in two 
groups, sometimes in one; the 7th, 8th, 
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and 9th grades are to be told cycte 
stories, beginning with ‘‘Beowulf’’. In 
this way, three ‘‘sets’”’ of stories for kin- 
dergarten, intermediate grades and ju- 
nior high schools are told weekly in 
each school. 

Each class room below the junior high 
school has its own set of books from the 
public library for circulation. The books 
for the junior high school students are 
kept in the school library room with the 
reference and other books owned by the 
school and are circulated at certain 
hours of the day cr certain days of the 
week by one of the teachers or by one 
of the older boys or girls who has been 
appointed librarian. 

In addition, at the Onoway Club, a 
community center in East Superior, the 
school librarian will be present on three 
afternoons and two evenings a week to 
loan books and tell stories to children 
from Lincoln School, which is clase by. 

The children’s librarian of the public 
library has charge of the school dupli- 
cate collection, numbering about 3000 
books. These are sent out at the begin- 
ning of each school year in groups as 
selected by various teachers to twelve 
schools. The circulation of these books 
from the schools averages about 30,000 
each year. One school-—Carpenter—in- 
stead of having a collection of books in 
each school room, has one collection of 
about 250 books. On Wednesday after- 
noon of each week the children’s libra- 
rian conducts a story hour and an assist- 
ant from the main library supervises 
the room where books are loaned out. 
Hight junior high school girls do the 
charging, slipping, etc. For this work 
they receive special English credit. 
From 80 to 200 books are circulated 
each week. The story hour attendance 
averages about 75. This is the only 
school library where borrowers’ cards 
are used. At any time the children 
from this school may use their cards at 
the main library. This the older pupils 
do, making it possible to give better 
service to the younger children. 

The reference librarian has charge of 
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(1) library lessons for seventh, eighth, 
and ninth grade students. So far in 
this school year, sixteen classes have 
been conducted at the library, with a 
total of 478 inattendance. This work is 
still in progress. (2) Selecting groups 
of books on subjects requested by teach- 
ers in Central high school. These are 
sent to school and loaned out to pupils 
under the direction of teachers. For 
example, 65 books of modern drama 
have just been sent out and will remain 
in the high school as long as the class 
is studying this subject. Circulation 
statistics are counted with those from 
grade schools having regular school du- 
plicate collections. 


Fabre’s “Life of the Spider’? in the 
High School 


By Lillian Banting. 


(Note: The following was given as a 
part of the work assigned in the Books 
and Reading course for teacher-librari- 
ans, of the summer session, Wisconsin 
Library School. The object of the 
course was to study methods of present- 
ing the best books to high school pupils, 
and those of the grades, and of interest- 
ing them in the same.) 


The librarian is no longer a clerk at 
the counter, who hands out books igno- 
rant of their contents and unaware of 
the needs and tastes of the borrower. 
Today it is her high prerogative to dis- 
criminate, to guide, to foster or create 
a taste for the best and highest in litera- 
ture. This is particularly true of the 
high school librarian, whose opportunity 
it is to lead her little company even to 
the Delectable Mountains. 

Where are these mountains? I can- 
not explore all of them. I shall try to 
have you view with me just one small 
peak. What shall it be? A thrilling 
biography, a tragedy of war, a tender 
romance, a garland of sweet song? 
None of these. I have chosen a book of 
science. Why? For two reasons: first, 
because of the intrinsic merits of the 
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book itself; second, to create if possible 
an interest in nature, an interest that 
may develop into a life-long habit of 
observation and study, a fad, so to 
speak, that will fill leisure hours with 
the joy of discovery, that will be a cure 
for morbid introspection, a wholesome 
substitute for highly-colored fiction and 
mediocre motion pictures. 

And my author is such a wise guide 
for the youthful—so sane and true, yet 
withal so kind and human, not lacking 
in humor and not without the artist’s 
touch. Our adolescent no longer wants 
nature personified and humanized; he 
demands truth, reason and reality. He 
finds them here. He discovers absolute 
accuracy of observation, and scientific 
conclusions. He is face to face with a 
genius. 

But the book is not physically attrac- 
tive, it is not illustrated, its vocabulary 
is rather difficult, it has little by-paths 
of philosophy that may not appeal at 
once to that giddy girl, that rolicking 
boy. Do not despair. If they can be 
induced to read only a few chapters at 
first, your labor is not in vain. They 
will return to it. To some it will be- 
come a friend, for the author is a magi- 
cian who transforms that insignificant 
little life into a drama of absorbing in- 
terest. Never again can we think of it 
as common-place. 

If possible, read to that little group 
or that inquiring pupil, a few of the 
most interesting pages and direct to oth- 
ers. If you want to reach a wider circle 
make an attractive poster and choose 
topics such as the following: 

Page 

30 A peep at the author, by Maet- 
erlinck 

51 An exciting duel 

58 The bandit and the bumble-bee 

72 The ill-fated sparrow 

80 The locust and the lady of the 
decoration 

87 <A ten-hour banquet 

134 Donjon-building 

202 Acrobats, rope-walkers and fly- 

ing corps 
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271 Report of the inspectors of 
webs 

276 Greasing the rope 

292 Telegraph communications 

371 A lady of leisure 


What a delightful experiment it would 
be for the English teacher to spend an 
hour on the book in this way, assigning 
topics to each pupil! What could we 
not do with books in our English classes 
if there were not grammar to the right 
of us, rhetoric to the left of us, and a 
host of deficiencies behind us! But if 
teacher and librarian are filled with a 
boundless enthusiasm for the best books 
and a master-passion for the souls of 
their boys and girls, then, ‘‘Faith laughs 
at impossibilities and cries ‘It shall be 
done’ ”’. 


WHY THEY DO-NOT TAT 
By Irma M. Walker 


(Note: This is the reproduction of a 
talk given last summer by Miss Walker 
before the class of teacher-librarians at 
the library school. Miss Walker was 
then holding the position of school libra- 
rian at Biwabik, Minnesota. She is now 
librarian at the Alice Branch, Hibbing.) 


“What do you do up there all day? 
is the question always asked of the 
school librarian. ‘I should think you’d 
be so lonesome, you’d plan to do some 
crochet or tatting or something!”’ This 
is a tale of what you actually will do as 
school librarian, and you may supply the 
tatting in the place where you think it 
belongs! 

Work begins promptly at eight o’clock 
in the morning, so that you may help 
the teacher while she is planning her 
day’s work, and you will have to rush 
to get the date stamps changed and the 
magazine rack straightened before some 
grade teacher comes in, demanding some 
material on South America. You smile 
accommodatingly, and as you cast a re- 
flective eye along the 910 shelves, you 
mentally appraise the situation. ‘“Am- 
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bitious teacher. Backward seventh 
grade. Class this afternoon.” “All 
right, Miss M.,”’ you say aloud. ‘“‘Here’s 


Bryce for yourself, a Chamberlain and 
a Carpenter, and several other books for 
the kiddies, and I’ll add some clippings, 
stereoscopes and Mentor pictures pres- 
ently.” You start to sort out South 
America from some thousand or so ster- 
eographs, and have found you must 
chase to another building for some de- 
linquent ‘‘Scopes” when another Depart- 
mental Teacher seeks help. “I’m hav- 
ing a little eighth grade Civic Club,” she 
explains, ‘and I want a civic creed for 
them to memorize. Can you find one?” 
Your mind jumps from South America 
to Civic Creeds. ‘“‘Why, yes,’ you haz- 
ard, ‘““We have a copy of that civic code 
some man or other in the East got a 
prize for writing.’’” ‘“‘Oh, I know that 
one, but don’t bother to look it up. It’s 
too abstract for my obstreperous young 
foreign-borns. And I don’t want some 
of the more childish ones published in 
the educational journals.”” With all 
these avenues of escape cut off, you are 
quite cast down. Civic Creed! Civic 
Creed! A long time ago something about 
a Civic Creed! Why, yes, the Athentans 
had one! “Maybe you could use the 
beautifully worded one the Athenians 
taught their youths,’ you venture be- 
guilingly. ‘“I’ll send it in to you.” The 
teacher looks relieved and goes back to 
her work. 

You jot “Civic Creed’, on your mem- 
orandum beside “South America”, in 
time to turn to the football coach who 
holds out a tattered pamphlet. “I’d take 
it as a great favor if you’d put these 
football rules into board covers. Look 
at ’em!” says the warrior bold rather 
difidently as he unrolls an unsightly 
wad of papers. It’s a hateful sticky 
job, but since you cannot show your 
school spirit by playing center on the 
team, and you know you must do some- 
thing for the good of the cause, you take 
the case in hand, promising to apply all 
possible first aid. You think pessimis- 
tically that you will get your reward 
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only in heaven, but not so; before the 
day is over you hear yourself alluded to 
as a good sport and it sets you up as 
much as a touch-down does your big 
boys, who are very considerate all the 
afternoon. You go further in the world 
of sport. You catalogue Stecher’s Games 
and dances and repair Burchenal, that 
the light fantastic may not lag through 
and negligence of yours. 

Long before this the grade children 
have come sauntering in, but since they 
may not come into the building before 
the admission bell, you have hardened 
your heart and have sent them back out 
into the cold. Now, however the gong 
rings, and when they swarm in you cer- 
tainly are busy! Little Aina or Suri, or 
Assunta or Aemilius is a true child of 
nature, and if you are going to teach 
him a few fundamentals of library eti- 
quette, you’d better go to it in the first 
five minutes, so your conversation runs 
something like this; ‘‘We take off our 
hats where there are ladies, Dominik. 
We do not shove the little ones away 
from the shelves; we wait till they have 
chosen a book, and then choose ours. 
No, Waino, Silja is too little to take out 
a card, but you may show her the pic- 
tures; when she speaks and writes Eng- 
lish she may take one, Assunta, books 
are like children, we want to see tneir 
faces; turn the book around on the 
shelf, and Meri, open the book like this, 
then you won’t hurt it’s back. Sylvester, 
did you read ali the stories in this hook? 
Very good, only I am sure it was not 
St. Christopher who killed a bear! So 
the new baby sister’s name is Joanavar! 
From the song? How nice! But here’s 
a pretty little book for your mamma, 
and maybe she’ll spell the baby’s name 
like this after she has read it”, and you 
give him Lang’s Joan of Arc for the 
mother. “Jennie, third graders can’t 
Tread that book, so there’s no use charg- 
ing it to you. You won’t like algebras 
so well when you are bigger’’. “I should 
say not!” comes from a High School 
Freshman somewhere in the offing. 
“What did you say your last name is, 
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Frances? Kloswick? What. Klosa- 
vidge? Spell it.” “K-u-l-a-s-c-i-e- 
w-i-c-z!’’ “And you pronounce it Kula- 
savage! Pass on, Frances Kulasciewicz! 
Pearl, and all the other little Megrennes, 
I have saved an easy knitting book for 
you. Did you knit Bertha’s cap? Pearl 
and I saw the lovely pea green and 
cerise one you knitted for the baby. 
Miss Library will see if she can’t find 
some more yarn for an industrious little 
girl.” 

The High School students hover con- 
siderately, if somewhat noisily, in the 
distance till you have disposed of the 
little ones, and then their desires keep 
you on the jump, even with some volun- 
teer charging on their part till the nine 
o’clock bell rings. As the gong rings, 
Miss M. rushes in breathlessly: ‘‘Vic- 
trola march! Hurry! new one with a 
good swing to it.”” Of course you have 
mislaid your catalogue of Victrola rec- 
ords, but by instinct you pounce on a 
Sousa, just in time for the files marching 
through the big doors. 

The silence that falls upon the place 
is very welcome until you gaze upon the 
piles of unslipped books, the disoraerly 
shelves, the magazines in disarray, and 
the stereoscopes and records strewn 
about. It takes about an hour to “rid 
up” the library, including the sponging 
of soiled books, after which you settle 
back to “South America.” A _ cnild 
comes with a note from a teacher which 
reads “Everything you have on South 
America for fifth grade.” There you 
have it! How be tactful? It takes a 
couple of notes calling in material, a 
resorting of what you have already col- 
lected, and you send off a budget to each 
teacher composed of what you fondly 
hope to be suited to each grade. You 
give a sigh of relief at the adjustment, 
when another child enters with another 
note. ‘All you have on South America 
for the intermediate grades of the 
Roosevelt.” Well, the most of South 
America has already embarked on 
doubtful voyages, but you winnow a few 
more references, gather a few scattering 
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pictures and a lot of magazine articles, 
and load up a small boy, thinking as 
you see him stagger off. ‘‘Well, I don’t 
know but what that bundle of leavings 
was the best of the lot, after all.’’ Civic 
Creed, remains to be disposed of, and 
however generally the Athenians may 
have used it as propaganda, all traces 
seemed to have disappeared from the 
earth at present. Finally a copy is 
found in the patent insides of an oid 
local newspaper, where you hadn’t any 
right to look for it. You ascend joy- 
fully to the Departmental Rooms where 
you are unprepared for tumultuous ap- 
plause which greets your entrance. 
“Boys and girls, what on earth—” 

The teacher laughs. “The physical 
training class can’t meet this afternoon, 
and we just suggested that the librarian 
might read us a good story during that 
period.” Recovering from the blow, you 
address some of the biggest adolescent 
boys and ask them what they will have 
on you. Your particular torment, Carlo 
Angelotti, rises, and with an awkward 
bow and a winning smile, announces 
that anything you choose will be, not 
only acceptable, but agreeable to them. 
You are somewhat staggered at the elab- 
orate social amenities, which the other 
boys seem to think particularly well 
done, so you surrender, a la Chester- 
field yourself, and back out into the cor- 
ridor, where you and the teacher in- 
dulge in a private chuckle. At your 
desk once more, you ponder a suitable 
story; Mark Tidd from the American 
Boy? that Home Guard story from the 
Youth’s Companion? your eye falls on 
poor old Charles Lamb, lonely as a 
cloud. The gorgeous time of Queen 
Elizabeth! You wonder if you can elo- 
cute well enough so that the children 
can distinguish between the two Dro- 
mios and the two Antipholuses. You 
repair to a vacant class room where you 
declaim with sonorous and dramatic 
effect to the Brownie border running 
over the blackboard. Noon, and you 
haven’t done a thing except send out a 
little geography material. 
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The afternoon passes busily enough. 
A delegation of Camp Fire Girls de- 
scend for program material and sit 
quite contentedly before an old file of 
Wohelos. Not so, however the import- 
ant committee which comes down to pre- 
pare a Friday afternoon Literary Pro- 
gram. They “don’t want any of that 
old stuff and that new book is too high- 
brow. We want something good.” New 
material is hard to get: you bethink 
yourself of a little affair put on in col- 
lege days, dependent on originality and 
local color. The idea catches and the 
committee rushes off to try something 
harder than they ever dreamed of doing 
in the ‘first place. Later the English 
teacher sends down written curses on 
you for suggesting it. 

A lesson in library methods follows, 
and vigorous mental exercise it is to 
try to simplify the work to instruct and. 
interest some forty lively young people 
all at once. An individual problem is 
given each one, and the most of the 
rest of the afternoon is passed in guid- 
ing each pupil during his laboratory 
period in the library. You pause long 
enough to read the story promised to 
the eighth grade; it really proves to be a 
pleasure, for the pupils are so attentive 
and enthusiastic, and beg for more, so 
you tell them the story of Taming of 
the Shrew for good measure. Carlo says 
it’s swell where Petruchio beats up his 
wife! Back to the mortals struggling — 
with Readers’ Guide and carrying un- 
wieldy bound copies of Literary Digest, 
helping the dull ones and speeding on 
their way the bright ones. It is hard 
and sometimes trying work, this indi- 
vidual instruction, but it pays many 
times in the end. 

The Music Supervisor stops between 
classes to ask you to lay out all the 
material in the Library on Spanish 
music and to choose enough records of 
each type to illustrate it. Some order, 
you think, as you set about it between 
Library Methods questions, Just as you 
slip the last record into the blue denim 
case to save breakage, school is dis- 
missed and several hundred children try 
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to get waited on in space built for thir- 
ty. Again, between the words of ad- 
vice, admonition, correction, references 
on volcanoes, you try to charge books 
as fast as may be before the school 
busses take the children away to distant 
locations. 

A weary school nurse comes in from 
her round of home visits and asks you 
to help her simplify the English in the 
Government Health pamphlets. You 
both wrestle with words of one syllable 
for foreign mothers, and finally mime- 
ograph the compilation for the mor- 
row’s distribution. A supervisor is in 
to inquire how you forgot the distant 
Lincoln school when you sent out the 
geography material on South America. 
You mollify her with a compromise of a 
round-up of South America on the mor- 
row and gently suggest that she might 
have prepared you for the run on that 
particular topic. “I was just going to 
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tell you that I have posted a teachers’ 
meeting on Supervised Study, and I 
want to go through everything before 
six o’clock.’”? ‘Not much, you won’t,” 
you reply, ‘It’s half an hour after clos- 
ing time now!” She remarks something 
about your nerve but you cut in with 
‘“‘How many hours have you worked to- 
day?” “Six.” ‘How many have I?” 
“Bight.” “Yes, and an hour or two yet 
this evening will be devoted to the night 
school folks!” ‘All right, dear,’’ she 
replies, “I can wait till evening, seeing 
it is ’most six o’clock. You don’t work 
really strenuously though the way we 
do. Now I should think you would 
bring along some tatting or—” ‘‘Tat!”’ 
you exclaim, and other words fail as you 
jam your hat on viciously, After which 
you and the supervisor walk amicably 
together to the boarding house to find 
rest and refreshment before the even- 
ing. 





“GIVE AND TAKE” 


The new department of the Bulletin 
which was inaugurated at the recent 
business meeting of the Wisconsin Li- 
brary Association is to be named the 
“Give-and-Take” page, edited by the 
chairman, and entirely independent of 
the Commission. As its name indi- 
cates, it is an unbiased “voice of the 
people” on all library topics. 

Librarians, now is your chance to 
“give” any suggestion or criticism, or 
even to register a “kick”; and it is 
likewise your privilege to “take” the 
same. We are one family, working 
toward the same worthy goal, the ex- 
tension of library influence to every 


Give the librarian a standing. The 
board of directors of the Watertown 
Free Public Library recently tiade the 
decision that the salary of its librarian 
should be approximately the same as 
that of the highest priced woman high 
school teacher, and the one whose work 
most nearly corresponds to that of the 


member of every community. So why 
not speak frankly and freely? 

What do YOU think of “Standardi- 
zation”; of the “County Library Sys- 
tem” as discussed in the November 
Bulletin? What are YOU doing to help 
along increased efficiency in service 
with its accompanying advance of sal- 
ary? Let us hear from you next month. 

All material must be sent to the 
chairman before the fifteenth of the 
the month. , 

Vivian Gray Little, 
Editor-chairman, 
Watertown, Wis. 


librarian, namely the History and Eng- 
lish teacher. In view of this decision 
the librarian’s salary in the new budget 
calls for $1,500 per year with a 
month’s vacation. Although the li- 
brarian’s month is the calendar one and 
the teacher’s is a four-week month, the 
average salary is about the same, with 
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this exception—the library week is 
a forty-two hour one and the school 
week a thirty-five hour one. 
Acquaintance at conventions. The 
suggestion comes from Waukesha that 
there be an introduction committee ap- 
pointed for the next meeting of the 
Association”, who would make it a point 
to see that every one meets every one 
else, and gain mutually by the ac- 
quaintanceship’’, Cc. E. S. 
(Librarians will recall that this same 
proposition was met in a slightly differ- 
ent manner this year through the 
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badges which members were given and 
requested to wear. About half of those 
present did not avail themselves of this 
method of introduction.) 

New talent. Instead of a _ forty- 
minute lecture from an outsider, how 
would two twenty-minute discussions 
or three fifteen minute discussions by 
some of the newer members of the asso- 
ciation interest librarians? Per- 
haps some of the “lesser lights” would 
be found quite worth while. The un- 
dersigned has in mind two that might 
be worthy of a “‘try-out”’. G. L. 





‘ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Edited by Helen Turvill 


Boscobel. The demand for books has 
increased more rapidly than the supply. 
A library drive was therefore conducted 
by the library board in October, An 
appeal was made for books—not old 
volumes from the attic, but new books, 
to be ordered by the library, then paid 
for by the various contributors. Two 
hundred were pledged, and in addition, 
checks amounting to $25 collected. 
Some people designated the exact book 
to be ordered, others left the selection 
to the library. The newspapers gave 
space freely for the necessary public- 
ity. 

Dodgeville. A tag day was held for 
the benefit of the library in October. 
The erection of a community building 
which will include the library, is under 
discussion, 

Eau Claire. A series of twelve meet- 
ings of the citizenship course is being 
held in the library auditorium. 


Elk Mound. A library association 
has been organized, The library will 
be located in the manual training 


building on the school grounds. 
Fond dw Lac. The public library 
staff gave a ‘mixer’ for the grade 
teachers and supervisors of the city 
schools at the library in October. 
As a result of the success. of the 


Cleveland school library branch, 
another station will be established at 
Franklin school. 4 

A Japanese print exhibit has been on 
view at the public library. Proceeds 
from the sale of pictures is to be used 
to purchase a bird chart for the library. 

Janesville. The appropriation has 
just been increased from $5,500 to 
$6,500. The librarian submitted a de- 
tailed budget, then attended the coun- 
cil meeting herself, in case explanations 
were needed. But her interest and 
presence seemed all that were neces- 
sary, no questions were asked, and the 
largest increase ever given was voted 
unanimously. 

The social worker at the new General 
Motors Company is working with the 
library, in bringing the men, now living 
in barracks, to the library reading 
rooms. Their families wili be brought 
to the city later, when the housing 
program has been carried out. 

A brief list of business books in the 
library was distributed at a recent 
luncheon of the Association of Com- 
merce. 

Jefferson, The city council has 
bought the lot back of the library 
building and an unsightly old frame 
building on it has been torn down. This 
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purchase assures to the library good 
light and air, and quiet, instead of a 
proposed garage for a neighbor. It 
will also make possible an addition to 
the building if that is ever necessary. 

Kenosha, During Children’s Book 
Week a collection of seventy of the 
best books that have ever been written 
for boys and girls was put on exhi- 
bition by The Book House, Chicago. 
For two days it was seen in the child- 
ren’s room of the Simmons Library and 
for the rest of the week in Guild Hall. 

Kilbourn. The village board has al- 
lowed a tax of one mill for the support 
of the library. 

Lake Mills. The library appropria- 
tion was raised from $800 to $1,000 
this year, 

Madison. The free library has estab- 
lished a station at the city Y. M. C. A. 
About 500 books have been selected, 
consisting of trade subjects, scientific 
texts, fiction and popular reading. The 
boys’ department received several spe- 
cial boys’ books. 

The scientific library of the late 
President Charles R. Van Hise, which 
was bequeathed to the University of 
Wisconsin according to his will, was re- 
cently added to the university library. 
Several hundred volumes and public 
documents, most of which deal with 
geological, mining, and metallurgical 
subjects, as well as books on political 
economy, in which Dr. Van Hise was 
greatly interested during the last years 
of his life, comprise the major part of 
the collection. ° 

Marinette. The appropriation for 
the coming year is $6,600. The li- 
brarian’s salary has been increased to 
$110 a month, the first assistant to $75, 
second assistant to $60, a part time 
assistant to $25. 

Marshfield. The position of librarian 
has been filled by Alice Millerd, who 
has had charge of the library at New 
London for some years. 

Oconto Falls. The library board has 
purchased a lot facing the high school 
and has applied to the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration for funds to erect a building. 
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Racine. Children’s Book Week was 
observed at the library with a special 
exhibit and talks on children’s books. 
Miss Anna McCabeb of the editorial 
staff of Rand, McNally & Co., spoke to 
adults on the selection of good reading 
for young people, and Chapin H. Hos- 
kins, head of The Book House, Chicago, 
who cooperated with the librarian in 
the arrangements, lectured on some il- 
lustrators of children’s books. 

Stoughton. The library appropriation 
has been increased to $2,600, an in- 
crease of $800. “The men of our li- 
brary board attended the last council 
meeting and secured $2,600 for the li- 
brary. I made out a budget for them, 
including $500 for books, and the coun- 
cil said ‘there was no argument’ and 
allowed it. We have begun keeping the 
library open during the supper hour 
and there are always children here until 
six, and others too. The men’s news- 
paper room is most popular at this 
hour.” 

On Armistice Day there was a spe- 
cial exhibition at the library of war 
souvenirs loaned by returned soldiers. 

Superior, Exhibits of the best books 
for children were placed in the main 
library, the East End branch and in 
the window of the Superior Floral Co., 
on Tower avenue during Children’s 
Book Week. 

Two Rivers. The library has secured 
an increased appropriation of $800, 
making a total of $3,000. 

The collection of Indian relics owned 
by the late H. P. Hamilton, which is 
the largest and most valuable in the 
United States, was on view at the li- 
brary for two days before it was packed 
for shipment to the Historical Library. 
The collection has been given to the 
Historical Society. 

Watertown. The council has voted a 
library appropriation of $6,091.83 for 
1920. In addition the library receives 
$203.75 as income from a gift. 

Members of the library board and li- 
brary staff, assisted by the Saturday 
club entertained the teachers of the 
public schools and members of the 
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board of education at a Hallowe’en 
party. About one hundred were pres- 
ent. 

Waukesha. The library received an 
increase of $1,500 in appropriation at 
the October meeting of the council, 
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making a total of $5,500. This made 
the seccnd increase in two years. 

Waupun. The appropriation for 
1920 is $2,800, an increase of nearly 
$1,000 over last year. 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE 


Changes in the regular courses have 
been slight during the fall months. An 
effort has been made to have speakers 
from the University faculty each week. 
Three lectures have been given in con- 
nection with the book selection course: 
How history is written, by Prof, Paxson, 
Bibliography of American history by Prof. 
Fish, Source material in history by Dr. 
Quaife; two thus far in the Library and 
the community group were on Municipal 
government, by Prof. MacGregor, and 
Americanization by Prof. Lescohier. 
Graham H. Stuart, whose series of lec- 
tures on political parties in Burope ex- 
cited so much interest last year, gave an 
illuminating talk on The control of for- 
eign affairs in a democracy. 

On Armistice Day, classes were sus- 
pended at ten o’clock to allow the stu- 
dents to attend the University Convoca- 
tion, at which Dr. Paul S. Reinsch, for- 
mer ambassador to China, was the prin- 
cipal speaker. 

The class was especially invited to hear 
Dr. John Walker Powell of the Univer- 
sity Extension Division lecture on The 
poetry of Rudyard Kipling. Dr. Powell 
has been engaged in educational work 
with the A. E. F. in France, acting as 
the representative of the Educational 
Commission on the General Staff. 


School Notes 


The class has elected as officers: 
President, Charles R. Flack, Edmon- 
ton, Canada. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Vice President, Amy May Anderson, 
Paducah, Ky. 

Secretary, Lillian M. Froggatt, Al- 
bertville, Wis. 

Treasurer, Isabel D. 
Houghton, Mich. 

The fall picnic plans were altered by 
unfavorable weather and a supper was 
held instead in the school rooms. 


Farrand, 


Alumni Notes > 


Bettina Jackson, ’10, is instructor in 
the course for teacher-librarians, Exten- 
sion Division, University of Wisconsin. 

Mrs. Lura Brubaker Monro, ’13, is 
now living at 540 Clark St., Stevens 
Point, Wisconsin. From February to 
October she had charge of deposit sta- 
tions in the Brooklyn Public Library. 

Valeria Easton, ’14, is hospital li- 
brarian at Camp Sevier, South Carolina. 

Ruth S. Beech, ’18, was married No- 
vember 12 to Harry W. Field of Rice 
Lake, Wisconsin. 

Lucy M. Griswold, -who took the 
teacher-librarian course in 1918, is high 
school librarian at Grand Rapids, Wis- 
consin. 

Visitors at the School during the fall 
included the following alumni: Lucius 
H. Cannon, 1914; Charlotte Smith, ’16; 
Mrs. Gertrude Richardson Angell, ’10; 
Alma Gross, ’19, and Vivian G. Little, 
16. 
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COURSES FOR LIBRARY WORKERS. 


The Library School of the New York 
Public Library is offering open courses 
to library workers of experience, from 
January 5—March 27, 1920. The sub- 
jects are 


Vertical filing in its relation to li- 


brary work. In charge of Miss Mar- 
garet Jackson, supervisor of open 
courses. 


Special libraries. A series of lectures 
by the librarians of banking, business, 
insurance, law, medical, technical li- 
braries. 

Reference work. Miss Mudge, refer- 
ence librarian of Columbia University 
in charge. Topics: Reference aids, ad- 
ministration, bibliography, methods, 
psychology, special classes, etc. 

Current events. This class will be 
conducted by the students under a 
leader. The art, drama, music of the 
winter will be reported upon. Current 
history and the 300’s will be studied 
in relation to a librarian’s use of the 
vertical file; how to file material, how 
to use it, how to discuss it. Informa- 
tion about outside lectures by specialists 
will be supplied. 

Library and community. Mr. F. W. 
Jenkins, librarian of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, in charge. Mr. Jenkins 
will lecture and give advice as to 
further readings in community team 
work, the social survey, immigration 
and Americanization, housing and city 
planning, industrial problems, public 
health, recreation, etc. The topics will 
be considered from the standpoint of 
the librarian. 


Art and the book. A series of lec- 


tures by specialists on such topics as 
history of printing, early printed books, 
collectors and collecting, typography, 
illustration, fine bindings. Opportuni- 
ties for visits to special collections, gal- 
leries, book-auctions, etc. 

Administration. A series of weekly 
talks, followed by a round table dis- 
cussion from librarians in the field 
on publicity; cooperation between pub- 
lisher, book-seller and librarian; the 
small city library; the relations of li- 
brarian and trustee; library service to 
business men, etc. 

Book selection. Planned, by their 
content and following discussion, to at- 
tract publishers and book-sellers, as 
well as librarians. The speakers will be 
especially qualified on the topics select- 
ed. Miss Corinne Bacon, editor of the 
Sociology section of the Standard Cata- 
log, will lead in the 300’s. Miss Jo- 
sephine Adams Rathbone, vice-director 
of the Pratt Institute School of Library 
Science, and compiler of the A. L. A. 
list ‘‘View points in travel’’, will lead in 
discussing travel literature. 

Children’s work and literature. Miss 
Annie Carroll Moore of the New York 
Public Library and Miss Alice M. Jor- 
dan of the Boston Public Library in 
charge. 

School libraries. A series of talks 
by school executives and by librarians 
of grammar, high, and normal school 
libraries. 

Fees $3.00 per course. One lecture 
in each course given each week. Spe- 
cial visits and practice work will be 
arranged where possible by the Prin- 
cipal. 
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SHIRT SLEEVE LITERATURE 


C. B. Lester 


A selection of recent documents and other material of value obtainable free or 
at small cost. 


“Use your government.” The librarians 
of the country are already much in- 
debted to Miss Guerrier. She now adds 
to the obligation. Bul. (1919) No, 74 
of the U. 8S. Bureau of Education 
brings together information as to what 
the Federal departments can do for 
libraries. Every librarian should get 
and use this manual as an indispensa- 
ble guide to useful documents and how 
and where to get them. Write to the 
Bureau at Washington. 


War activities. Two very useful sum- 
maries. A handbook of economic agen- 
cies of the war of 1917 is issued by the 
War Plans Division of the General 
Staff (U. S. War Dept.) monograph (No. 
3). More than 600 pages contain list 
and very brief description of a wide 
range of agencies whose functions were 
related to the war in the economic 
field. Write to the War Dept. at 
Washington. 

A handbook from the American Red 
Cross at Washington reports on the 
finances and accomplishments of the 
Red Cross work during the war, July, 
1917, to February, 1919. Get from the 
Red Cross. 

Census. Two recent reports are 
Financial statistics of states 1918 and 
Financial statistics of cities 1918. The 
latter includes only cities over 30,000. 
Get from the Census Bureau, at Wash- 
ington, 

Taxation. The Bureau of Internal 
Revenue (U. S. Treasury Dept.) has is- 
sued Regulations 45 relating to the in- 
come tax and the war profits and excess 
profits tax. This is a technical manual 
of regulations and interpretations. 


The state tax commission has issued 
its second annual report on statistics 
of municipal finances. This presents in 
graphic form the financial activities of 
the state and of counties, towns, cities 
and villages. 

The University Extension Division 
gives assessed valuation, tax rates, and 
other related information about Wis- 
consin cities for 1919 in Municipal Ref- 
erence Bul. 7. Free within the state. 

Labor legislation of 1918 is reviewed 
and text of laws given in Bul. 257 of the 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Open vs. closed shop. The Univer- 
sity Extension bulletin on this subject 
has been revised and brought down to 
date. There is of course wide public 
interest in this subject. Libraries will 
need the bulletin also in some sections 
for high school debates. Free within 
the state. 

Education and child welfare. These 
items from the U. S. Bureau of Educa- 
tion (all free) are attractive for public 
libraries. Bul. (1919) No. 39. Train- 
ing little children. Bul. (1919) No. 48. 
Educational hygiene, Library leaflét No. 
7. List of references on vocational edu- 
cation, 

The U. S. Children’s Bureau has 
brought out as No. 1 in its conference 
series a very comprehensive report on 
Standards of child welfare, being the 
proceedings of the conference held as 
the conclusion of the Children’s Year 
program. 

In this connection we might call at- 
tention to the new bulletin prepared by 
Prof. Gordon and issued by the Uni- 
versity Extension Division. It sets 
forth a Christmas program for school 
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and community use, how to plan the 
Christmas celebration, and gives the 
text of three plays and a Twelfth Night 
festival. There is something here for 
both children and the grown-ups. Free 
within the state. 

Food questions. A Census Bureau 
report on municipal markets in cities 
over 30,000 can probably be obtained 
free. It gives a survey of the work 
throughout the country in larger cities 
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in this method of food distribution. 

You can get from the U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture circular No, 7 on Trend of 
the dairy cattle industry in the U. 8. 
and other countries. Of course this 
should be of use in this dairy state. 
The University through the Extension 
Service of the College of Agriculture 
has a special circular on this same sub- 
ject, with the title Wisconsin a source 
of dairy cattle. 


WANTS 


If any library has volumes of Who’s 
who and of Who’s who in America, 
which are being discarded upon pur- 
chase of later issues please notify Li- 
brary Commission visitors who can dis- 
pose of them to smaller libraries. 

Libraries that have purchased the 
last four year cumulation of Readers’ 
Guide, 1915-18 are also asked to notify 
the visitors, if willing to give away the 
four annual volumes. If libraries de- 
siring to receive these volumes will 
make their wants known, the Commis- 
sion can act as a clearing house. 


Do You Want 
Atlantic Monthly, v. 15-22 


Century, v. 23-31, 33-47. 1881-1905 


Popular Science Monthly, v. 4-5 

Review of Reviews, v. 14-16 

Scribner’s Monthly, v. 17-22. 1878-1881 

North American Review, v. 142-146, 150-157 

Readers’ Guide, 1910-1918, yearly issues 

U. 8. Catalog, Books in print, 1902; Supple- 
ment 1902-1905; yearly numbers to date 
(8 years bound in boards, the rest in 
paper). 

Write to Miss Nellie A. Loomis, Public 
Library, Columbus, Wisconsin. 


Bulletins Wanted 


The Commission is short on the Bulle- 
tin for January and February, 1919, and 
will be most grateful to anyone who will 
mail in a copy of either issue. 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 


Edited by Anna G. Birge 


A limited number of reprints of this list is made each month. Any Wisconsin 
library wishing copies may obtain them free of charge by writing to the editor and 


stating the number of copies desired. 


Reference 
Wilson, Martha. School library man- 
agement. 1919. 126p. Wilson, 
60c net. 027.8 


First published in 1917, this new edition 
makes this useful manual available to li- 
braries. It adds suggestions given Miss Wil- 
son since the publication of the first edition ; 
the general arrangement and contents are 
the same. 


Sociology 


American Academy of political and so- 
cial science. The railroad prob- 
lem, (Annals, November, 1919) 
2652p. paper $1 net. 385 

Contains five articles on government opera- 
tion, six on current proposals for regulation, 
three on unification of terminals, and four 
on railway efficiency and labor. Has also 
bibliography of articles which have appeared 
in former numbers. The emphasis in this 
volume is on “current issues as to railway 
regulation and the participation of labor in 
the management of the railroads.” 


Grant, Robert. Law and the family. 


1919, 264p. Scribner, $1.50 net. 
340 

Contents: Women and property; ‘The 
third generation and invested property; 


Perils of will-making; Feminism in fiction 
and real life; Domestic relations and the 
child; The limits of feminine independence ; 
Marriage and divorce. Readable essays of 
the spirit back of the law of family relations 
from the standpoint of human nature not the 
legalistic standpoint. The author is Judge 
of the Probate Court, Boston; Mass. 


Shelby, Gertrude, 
1919, 3ilp. 


How to face peace. 
Holt, $1.50 net. 
330 
“A handbook of community programs’— 
Subtitle. Simple, readable but compre- 
hensive statement of the various community 
needs in reconstruction times. An appendix 
gives a program of state, county, and munici- 
pal projects, which can be undertaken during 


the period of readjustment, has a bibliog- 
raphy and index. Will be especially useful 
for women’s clubs. 


Smith, Mrs. A. B. As others see her. 
1919. 182p. Houghton, $1.25 
net. 396 

“An English woman’s impressions of the 

American woman in war time’—Subtitle. 

Interesting in its keen observations, criticisms 

and commendations of American women of 

all sorts. Bound in boards with a cloth 
back. 


Morman, J. B. The place of agricul- 
ture in reconstruction. 1919. 374p. 
illus. Dutton, $2 net. -325 

For note see Booklist 15:9 Oct. 19. This 
together with Howe’s The land and the sol- 
dier (Scribner 1919, $1.35 net) give a good 
survey of national programs of land settle- 
ment, both suggesting plans for the United 

States to follow. 


Rightor, C. FE. City Manager in 
Dayton. 1919. 271p. illus. 
Macmillan, $2.50 net. 352 

“Discusses the underlying principles of the 
city manager plan as illustrated by its prac- 
tical working in Dayton. He discusses the 
city manager’s function and his relation to 
the city commissioners. Other sections treat 
of social welfare activities, police and fire 
services, municipal housekeeping, finances 
and purchasing, law, public opinion, and the 
organizing of citizen interest in the local gov- 
ernment. The book is replete with interest- 
ing stories and events illustrative of Dayton’s 
experience’—New York Public Library, Mu- 
nicipal reference library notes. Has many 
illustrations, sample forms and an index. For 
larger libraries. 


Dictionaries 
Smith, C. A. New words self-defined. 
1919. 2165p. Doubleday, $1.25 
net. 423 
Selection of very recent words and 


phrases—many war and slang terms, and 
probably many which will not come into any 
general accepted use. Definition is by actual 
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use in quotation and pronunciation is not 
given. A test of a few pages seems to show 
that not more than one-fourth of the terms 
here are even in the new addenda pages to 
Webster. All libraries will find it of use. 


Nature 


The book of the nat- 
uralist. 1919. 360p. Doran, 
$3.50 net. 504 


Twenty-nine intimate nature essays some 
of which appeared in English periodicals. 
He chats about all sorts of wild and tame 
animals, foxes, birds, moles, dogs, rats, ser- 
pents, etc., and discusses botanical subjects 
in several chapters. Has a good index. 


Hudson, W. H. 


Useful Arts 
Smith, L. Y¥. The romance of aircraft. 
1919. 264p. Illus. Stokes, $2 
net, 629.1 


A popular rather than a technical treat- 
ment of the subjects from an historical stand- 
point taking up the development of balloons, 
dirigibles and airplanes from their invention 
to the part they played in the war. Dis- 
cusses the problems the inventors faced, the 
types of aircraft used by the countries in- 
volved in the war, has a chapter on heroes 
of the air, one on the manufacture of an 
airplane, the training of an aviator and tells 
a little of the future. Good bibliography, 
index and illustrations. Is fuller on infor- 
mation concerning balloons and dirigibles 
than Berry’s Aircraft in war and commerce, 
(Bulletin 14:195 July 18), and goes more 
into the history of the invention of aircraft. 


Sports 
Holden, G. P. Streamcraft. 1919. 
264p. illus. Stewart, $2 net. 
799 


An excellent manual mainly devoted to 
trout fishing and the art of fly casting, pro- 
fusely illustrated, with colored tables of the 
best trout flies and an index and classifica- 
tion according to their body color. 


Literature 
Bergengren, Ralph. The perfect gen- 
tleman. 1919, 1384p. Atlantic, 
$1 net. 814 


In the same genial mood as the author’s 
The comforts of home (Atlantic 1918) he dis- 
courses in ten short essays on various things 
which go to make a perfect gentleman. 
Bound in boards. 
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Lathrop, H. B. The art of the novelist. 
1919, 291p. Dodd, $1.75 net. 

813 or 823 

Considers the novel in modern life, the 
source of interest, the fable, character, trag- 
edy and comedy, setting and the point of 
view. A non-technical discussion in general 
terms, the aim of which is to set forth “the 
fundamental elements of excellence—native 
imagination, the temperament of the writer, 
and the fortunateness of his conception,” in 
such a way that the reader of many novels 
may better enjoy the reading of them. Will 
be useful in club work. Has a good index. 
Takes his examples from the older novelists. 


Moeller, Philip, Moliére. 1919. 237p. 
Knopf $1.60 net. 822 


A reading version of this play which was 
first acted last February in Baltimore. “It 
shows Moliére enjoying the favor of his king 
and of de Montespan, how he lost Louis’ 
favor, how then his famous troupe came 
upon evil days and finally the pathetic death 
of the great Moliére himself.” 


Rittenhouse, J. B. The second book of 
modern _sverse. 1919. 224p. 
Houghton, 250 net. 811.08 

Includes the work of ninety-two contem- 
poraneous American poets as compared to 
seventy in the first Little Book of modern 

Some twenty-eight poets are repre- 

sented in this and the earlier volume. Poets 

who were represented in the Little Book of 
modern verse and the Little book of Ameri- 
can poets are not represented here. In the 
main the verse is that which has heen pub- 
lished since 1918, several of the better known 
war poems are included. The arrangement 
is infurmal. There is an alphabetical table 
of contents, and author and first line indexes. 


Warner, F. L. Endicott and I. 1919. 
214p. Houghton, $1.25 net. 814 
Fourteen chatty little sketches of family 
life as lived by Endicott, the writer, and 
their three children. There is a humor and 
human interest which will appeal to women 
readers especially. Some have appeared in 
the Atlantic, Century and other magazines. 
Bound in boards. 


Travel 


Chase, J. S. The California desert. 1919. 
387p. illus. Houghton, $3 net. 
917.94 

An unusual travel book which gives one 
the impression of the silence, the vastness, 
the beauty, the terror, and the lure of the 
desert. Riverside and Imperial Counties are 
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the setting of a four months’ wandering by 
the author and his bronco. One chapter is 
devoted to a good description of the Imperial 
Valley and the appendix contains hints to 
would-be desert travelers, and a list of no- 
ticeable desert plants. 


Faure, Gabriel. Wanderings in Italy. 


1919. 291p. illus. Houghton, 

2.50 net. 914.5 

A leisurely trip through Italy beginning in 
the Piedmont and Lombardy, going through 
Emilia, Umbria, and Venetia and ending in 
the Tyrol, Trent and Triest. The views, the 
foliage, the spirit of Italy and the little 
known towns are emphasized. Has many 
good illustrations and rather poor print and 


paper. Translated from the French. 
Biography 
Dickey, Marcus. The youth of James 
Whitcomb Riley. 1919. 4265p. 
illus. Bobbs, $1.50 net. 921 


An intimate biography which carries the 
poet through youth and early manhood from 
his struggles to earn a living as a patent 
medicine vendor and a sign painter, to his 
final success as a poet Illustrated with 
many photographs, and contains an index. 


Grenfell, W. T. A Labrador doctor. 
1919. 441p. illus. Houghton, 
$4 net. 921 
An extremely interesting autobiography of 
the famous Labrador missionary which not 
only tells of his schoolboy days in England 
and his hospital experiences in London and 
with the North Sea fishermen, but describes 
his early adventures on the Labrador coast, 
the enlargement of his work and his experi- 
ences in the war. He gives an idea of the 
various problems of life on the Labrador 
coast because of its scattered population, its 
climate and its isolation, and describes the 
way in which these are being overcome. 
The story of adventure, self-sacrifice and 
achievement will appeal to boys as well as 
adults. 


Seitz, D. C. Artemus Ward. 1919. 

3838p. Harper, $2 net. 921 

An entertaining biography of the great 

humorist, which contains many quotations, 

some reproductions of old photographs and 
a biliography (20p). 


Thayer, W. R. Theodore Roosevelt. 
1919. 474p. Houghton, $5 net. 

921 

A notable biography by an intimate friend 

of Roosevelt which brings out the most sig- 
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nificant facts in his character and his public 
life as well as furnishing a good bit of the 
political history of recent years. Illustrated 
with many photographs, and has an excellent 
index. 


The War 


Aldrich, Mildred. When Johnny comes 
marching home. 1919. 286p. il- 
lus. Small, $1.35 net. 940.913 
A misleading title, for the letters cover a 
whole year from the beginning of the Big 
Push, in August of 1918 to June 1919. She 
describes the tenseness preceding the armis- 
tice, its celebration in the little village, “with 
more tears than laughter’, and finally the 
long drawn out peace negotiations. Even 
more than her earlier books, it brings the 
reader close to the life and thought of peas- 
ant France. Uniform in binding and size 
with the earlier volumes. 


The American front. 
1919. 230p. illus. Scribner, 


$3.50 net. 940.913 
The author as one of the official artists 
attached to the A. E. F. had unusual oppor- 
tunities for seeing the whole fighting line as 
well as the Army of Occupation on the Rhine. 
His narrative is vivid and illustrated by his 
own drawings. Recommended for the larger 
libraries, especially for the artistic illus- 
trations. 


Powell, E. A. 


Peixotto, Ernest. 


The army behind the 
army. 1919, 470p. illus. Scrib- 
ner, $4 net. 940.913 
An authoritative and most engaging tale 
of the American noncombatant activities 
which supplied the wherewithall for the com- 
batants who won the war. Telephone serv- 
ice, engineer service, camouflage, gas, the 
quartermaster’s department, ordnance, avia- 
tion, military intelligence department, tanks, 
hospital service, etc., are described and well 
illustrated. Will not be as useful for refer- 
ence as it might be because there is no index 
and the table of contents tells very little. 


Roosevelt, Kermit. War in the Garden 
of Eden. 1919. 253p. _ illus. 
Scribner, $1.60 net. 940.913 

Lively sketches of Captain TRoosevelt’s 
service with the motor machine gun corps 
during campaigns in Mesopotamia and later 
in France. Vivid descriptions and photo- 
graphs enhance the value of his personal 
narrative. The important part that the motor 
transport played in the campaigns is especi- 
ally emphasized. The author’s own person- 
ality coupled with the interest in him as the 
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brilliant son of the former president should 
make the book. popular. 


Fiction 
Anderson, David. The blue moon. 
1919. 3138p. Bobbs, $1.60 net. 


A story of the Wabash flats of Indiana in 
the late forties, with a man who hunts for 
pearls as a hero, a young girl called “Wild 
Rose” for a heroine and a typical villain 
who is a notorious highwayman. The find- 
ing of the Blue Moon, a pearl, and the vari- 
ous adventures of the chief characters, make 
a lively tale bordering on the melodramatic. 


Andrews, M. R. S. Joy in the morning. 
1919. 345p. Scribner, $1.75 net. 

A short play and nine unusually good short 
stories all concerned with the war as seen 
both in France and in the United States, 
and by those who fought and those who 
helped. They appeared in various magazines. 


Bacon, J. D. Square Peggy. 1919. 
340p. Appleton, $1.60 net. 

Ten short stories of girls, all with a war 
background, several dealing with the effect 
of war work on the society girl. Several 
have appeared in magazines. 


Barmby, Beatrice. 
hill-top. 1919. 
$1.50 net. 

The struggle of a young English bride of 
an American business man to adapt herself 
to the superficial life of a New York apart- 
ment dweller. Transplanted from a beauti- 
ful country home, and surrounded by medi- 
ocre people she has a hard time, until her 
love for her husband finally wins out. A 


Sunrise from the 
3808p. Doran, 


light tale which girls will probably like. Ap- 
peared in the Delineator. 
Blythe, S. G. Hunkins. 1919. 365p. 


Doran, $1.76 net. 

When a yonug army captain returns from 
France and decides to go in for clean poli- 
tics, he begins by trying to “clean up” 
Hunkins, the big political boss of the town. 
He and the reader are much surprised to 
find out what Hunkins really is. A story 
men will like. Appeared in the Saturday 
Evening Post. 


Brown, Alice. The black drop. 1919. 
394p, Macmillan, $2 net. 

One member of a New England family is 
utterly unscrupulous in his ambitions but in- 
sistant that the rest lend him their moral] 
support. German agents persuade him to 
exert his efforts to keep the United States 
neutral, as his influence is widespread be- 
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cause of his connection with a great Boston 
paper. The means taken by his family to 
check him make a story of absorbing inter- 
est, excellent in characterization and dra- 
matic power. Probably has a more limited 
appeal than some of her earlier stories. 


Brown, D. V. In pawn to a throne, 
by Demetra Vaka and Kenneth 
Brown. 1919. 326p. Lane, $1.60 


net. 

A story of love and politics in which the 
heroine, a Greek girl, the last of a noble 
family, is reared as the destined bride of the 
heir to the Greek throne. Gives a good des- 
cription of Athens in the years of the war. 
Appeared in the Delineator. 


Dix, B. M. Hands off. 
Macmillan, $2 net. 
Obsessed by a longing for vengeance, the 
powerful owner of a Mexican hacienda gets 
the son of his rival into his power, and 
attempts to break his spirit in ways that 
make the blood creep. <A _ breathless tale 
verging on the melodramatic. 


The bells of San 
337p. illus. Scrib- 


1919, 321p. 


Gregory, Jackson. 
Juan. 1919. 
ner, $1.75 net, 

There are thrills and a romance in this 
western story with a young woman doctor 
for a heroine, a villian who plans to loot 
the town of San Juan, Mexico and a young 
hero who fights to prevent him. 


Hergesheimer, Joseph. Linda Condon. 
1919. 304p. Knopf, $1.75 net. 

The story of a beautiful woman, incapable 
of emotion. Linda Condon, because of a 
peculiarly mixed inheritance, an absolutely 
immoral mother, and an unusually refined 
and well-bred father, grows up lacking the 
ability to love. She marries a man who 
thoroughly understands her, but she cannot 
love either her husband or children, and 
failing that she tries to love a friend who is 
a famous sculptor. But she cannot do wrong 
because she lacks this quality of affection. 
The book has a predominent note of pagan- 
ism, will probably have a limited appeal and 
is only for larger libraries. 


Jacobs, W. W. Deep waters. 1919. 
290p. illus. Scribner, $1.60 net. 
Twelve short English stories, full of humor, 
chiefly about sailormen ashore and the 
scrapes they get into. 


Lee, Jennette. The rain-coat girl. 
1919. 330p. Scribner, $1.60 net. 
Isabel Merton is a “sensible little cptimist” 
who works as a typist in a big factory. How 
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she discovers that her faculty for making 
people happy can be put to practice in im- 
proving conditions in her little village and 
how she goes to work to do it make a fairly 
interesting story. Will not be liked so well 
as Aunt Jane or Uncle William. 


Mackay, I. E. Mist of morning. 1818. 
407p. Doran, $1.50 net. 

A Canadian story of a period just preced- 
ing the war in which the hero, David Greig, 
is described from boyhood to manhood, as 
well as his little palymate, Rosme, who 
grows from a little girl to a beautiful young 
woman. The development of David’s in- 
ventive genius, how David, because of this 
very genius is almost “captured” by the 
wrong woman, and how he breaks away and 
goes back to Rosme make an _ interesting 
story. 


Mulder, Arnold. 
1919, 3802p. 
net. 

A story of a Dutch settlement in Michigan, 
and a small sectarian college maintained by 
the Dutch church. The hero, Teunis Spyk- 
hoven the adopted son of a worthy farmer, 
finds that his inheritance of a poetic tem- 
perament does not coincide with their strict 
ideas of right and wrong. How he tries to 
struggle through college and finally breaks 
away and develops his poetic talent is de- 


The outbound road. 
Houghton, $1.65 


scribed in a way to interest the more 
thoughtful reader. 
Newton, W. D. Green ladies. 1919. 


324p. Appleton, $1.75 net. 

Peter John is invalided after service with 
the British Army. He falls in love first with 
a delightful house in Hampshire and then 
with its owner whose etforts to avoid him 
increase his ardor, until he learns her rea- 
son. A pretty story which ends well. 


The Rain girl. 1919. 307p. 


$1.60 net. 

Richard Beresford, a nephew of Lady Dre- 
witt, after four years of war, decides to break 
away from everything and tramp the roads 
of England for amusement. On his first 
day’s tramp he sees a beautiful girl sitting 
on a fence in the rain, and though he is 
forced to give up tramping as being impracti- 
cal he spends a very exciting time discover- 
ing the identity of the “Rain-girl’. Of 
course, there is a happy ending. A story for 
a half hour’s amusement. By the author of 
Patricia Brent. 


Taylor, M. I. A candle in the wind. 
1919. 3865p. Moffatt, $1.60 net. 


A story of cowardice and its results. 


Doran, 
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Dian Herford, in love with the Arctic ex- 
plorer Overton, learns of his death, and 
marries his companion Faunce only to find 
afterward that Faunce had deserted Over- 
ton and left him to die. How she helps 
Faunce to a new self-respect and solves the 
complicated problem makes a moderately in- 
teresting story. 


Thurston, E. T. The world of wonder- 
ful reality. 1919. 338p. Appleton, 
$1.75 net. 

The few readers who enjoyed the City of 
beautiful nonsense will like these further ex- 
periences of John Grey and Jill Dealtry. 
John remains hopelessly a poet and Jill can- 
not quite make up her mind to marry him. 


Van Dyke, Henry. The valley of vision. 


1919. 306p. illus. Scribner, 
$1.50 net. 
For note see Booklist 15:358 June ’19. 


Walpole, Hugh. Jeremy. 1919. 
Doran, $1.75 net. 

Jeremy is a little English boy of eight 
who lives in the quiet cathedral town of 
Polchester. The world about him, his rela- 
tives and playmates, his nurse, “Hamlet” his 
dog are all described as seen through his 
eyes in a way which lovers of Kenneth Gra- 
hame will enjoy. Appeared in the Bookman. 


Wiggin, K. D. 


304p. 


Ladies-in-waiting. 1919. 


1919. 323p. Houghton, $1.65 
net. 
Five stories with six different types of 


young women as heroines, each with a dif- 
ferent sort of love affair. Good for reading 
aloud. Several have appeared in magazines. 


Children’s Books 


Bond, A. R. Inventions of the great 
war. 1919. 344p. illus. Cen- 
tury, $1.75 net. 608 

By the managing editor of the Scientific 

American this gives in popular style the chief 
inventions which the war produced. Guns, 
hand-grenades, gas, tanks, aeroplanes, cam- 
ouflage, submarines, floating forts and many 
other interesting things are described. Will 
interest adults as well as children. Has 
many illustrations and an index. 


Davies, M. C. A little freckled person. 
1919. 104p. illus. Houghton, 
$1.25 net. 811 

“A rabbit works its ears, and tries 

To watch you with its rabbit eyes, 

Its saucy little tail it flounces, 

And when it hits the ground it bounces!” 
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Charming little verses which will please 
children who like Stevenson’s Child’s Garden 
of verses. 


Du Bois, M. C. Comrade Rogalie. 1919. 
4738p. illus. Century, $1.50 net. 

A fairly good story for girls which gives 
a picture of war time France. Three little 
girls are left in charge of a governess in a 
chateau in northern France. When the Ger- 
mans begin to invade the territory they are 
beset with all sorts of dangers and involved 
in the discovery of a spy. 


Ben the battle horse. 
illus. Holt, $1.35 


Dyer, W. A. 
1919. 310p. 
net. 

Ben is born on a Kentucky farm, and as 
@ young horse draws a peddler’s wagon. 
Then come better days when after a long 
illness in a horse hospital in New York he 
is adopted by a nice boy and moves to Long 
Island. His young master goes to war and 
we almost lose sight of Ben in a description 
of the work of the U. S. Marines, but he re- 
appears in time to rescue his master from 
beneath the boots of the advancing Germans. 
The author has a good understanding of 
boys and horses, 


Indian legends retold. 

1919. 161p. illus. Little, $1.35 

net. 398 

Six short stories typical of the legends of 

a half dozen different tribes which are full 

of the mysticism and allegory of the In- 

dians’ explanation of “the beginning of 

things”, and an introductory chapter which 

tells a little of the various tribes and where 
they lived. 


Eastman, E. G. 


The young Russian 
corporal. 1919. 328p. illus. 
Harper, $1.35 net. 940.913 

A true story of a Russian violinist of 
twelve who enters the army and his incred- 
ulously thrilling experiences in which he dis- 
tinguishes himself, until he is forced by the 
events of the Revolution to flee to the United 

States. More exciting than any fiction. 

Seems scarcely believable that one so young 

could have led such a life. Particularly in- 

teresting for boys. 


Iogolevitch, Paul. 


1919. 
$1.75 


Knipe, E B, A Cavalier maid. 


255p. illus. Macmillan, 
net. 
An exciting story for girls in first year 


high school. The scene is laid in England 
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servants of his majesty try every means to 
get the fortune of the young heroine Georg- 
iana for the Cavalier cause. She leads an 
exciting life, eventually going to America in 
disguise, and the story ends with just a hint 
of a romance. 


The battle of the na- 
tions. 1919. 328p. illus. Cen- 
tury, $2 net. 940.913 

“A young folks history of the great war” 
from its outbreak to the armistice, which 
came into being from talks given by the 
author to his children. Gives chief military 
events and devotes one chapter to sea power 
and the Battle of Jutland. Has five small 
maps and many illustrations, but no index 
which is its chief drawback. 


Mathiews, F. K. ed. The boy scouts 
book of stories. 1919. 424p. il- 
lus, Appleton, $2 net. 

For note see Booklist 16:63 Nov. ’19. 


Kummer, F, A. 


Poulsson, Emilie. 
Inger Johanne 1919. 
Lothrop, $1.50 net. 

Inger Johanne is a small Norwegian girl 
who gets into many and varied scrapes and 
tells us ail about them in her own naieve 
fashion, incidentally telling us quite a bit 
about Norway. The comical illustrations by 

Florence Liley Young and the unconscious 

humor of the small girl will make this quite 

as attractive reading for adults as for chil- 
dren. 


What happened to 
284p. illus. 


Seaman, A. H. The Slipper Point mys- 
tery. 1919. 207p. illus. Century, 
$1.35 net. 

A mystery story for little girls. Doris 
Craig and her mother spend the summer on 
a little river near the New Jersey coast. 
She gets acquainted with a nice little girl 
named Sally and together they unravel a 
first-class mystery and help an elderly lady 
to recover a lost fortune. 


Smith, E. L. Peace and patriotism. 
1919. 318p. illus. Lothrop, 
$1.50 net. 

Under the headings patriotism, peace and 
international good will, national songs of 
other lands, and service, Miss Smith has 
grouped a large collection of prose and 
poetry selections representing the standard 
things and newer ones called forth in the 
last few years by the war. Has indexes of 
titles, authors and of first lines, a table of 
contents and seven illustrations. Useful for 
reference work with seventh and eighth 


in the time of Charles the First, and thegrades and high school students. 





